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SOLUTIONS IN WEST AFRICA 


LL the West African territories are still 
in the thick of constitutional reform. 
The Gold Coast is discussing the practical 
application of the Coussey Report. The 
Gambia, it is announced, is to increase the 
elected representation on its Legislative Coun- 
cil. In Sierra Leone and Nigeria decisions 
have been taken to settle the disputes that 
have arisen on the composition of their 
Legislative Councils. In both of these latter 
territories, the cause of trouble has been the 
division of the country—Sierra Leone being 
divided into a small Colony and large Protec- 
torate, and Nigeria being divided into Eastern, 
Western and Northern Regions. Should 
representation be determined, in these cases, 
on a population basis, or should there be equal 
representation for regions? 

Sierra Leone has been arguing the point 
since 1947 without agreement. Now the 
Secretary of State has accepted the Governor’s 
solution. There are to be seven official mem- 
bers in the Legislative Council, and seven un- 
officials from the Colony and 14 from the 
Protectorate. This is the 1948 proposal which 
the Colony’s representatives would not accept, 
but with the modification that all members 
must be literate. On a population basis, the 
Protectorate still has a grievance—this will 
mean one representative for every 144,000 in 
the Protectorate and one for every 17,800 in 
the Colony. But the Protectorate is not 
objecting. The Sierra Leone Observer wrote 
in September, ‘It brings to an end the long 
drawn-out arguments which have not been 
doing us any good. After we shall have 
cooled off we would be in a better position to 
_improve on it.’ The Freetown opposition, 
however, has not cooled off. They fear that 


the Protectorate representatives, elected in 
District Councils, may be uneducated Chiefs. 
A ‘National Council of Sierra Leone’ has 
been set up to appeal to the King-in-Council, 
and meetings have been held at which it is 
argued that the proposals are an attempt to 
foist on the British subjects of the Colony 
the ‘alien rule’ of the Protectorate. In 
Nigeria, most of the representatives of the 
Eastern and Western Provinces who attended 
the various constitution-making conferences 
were afraid that members from the North 
(who, on a population basis, should at least 
equal those from the East and West com- 
bined) would form a reactionary block of 
Emirs and their nominees. Now the Legis- 
lative Council has agreed that the North shall 


have half the elected seats, and that the 
Governor shall appoint six members to 
represent interests otherwise inadequately 
represented. 


This kind of dispute is the inevitable con- 
comitant of the attempt to devolve responsi- 
bility on to regions—a policy which is being 
more widely criticised in Nigeria now that its 
implications are becoming clearer. In the 
long run, the problem can only be solved when 
the causes of fear are removed. It is there- 
fore welcome news that it is proposed to 
modernise the District Councils in Sierra 
Leone, so that the field of selection of mem- 
bers tor the Legislative Council can be 
widened, ‘the present Governor has spoken 
forcetully of the need tor both Chiets and 
people to give their educated young men a 
chance—as they will have to do now, in view 
of the literacy test. In Nigeria, the need for 
reform in the North has been mooted already 
in the Northern House of Assembly by Malam 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, who had _ the 
support of all the unofficial members in de- 
manding an enquiry into native administra- 
tion. Native authorities, he alleged, are often 
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dominated by officials, and if not by them, 
by Chiefs. If progressive members in Sierra 
Leone and in Nigeria could be satisfied that 
they will be asked to sit in Legislative Council 
beside only the true representatives of the 
people, most of their fear would be dispelled. 


TRINIDAD’S ELECTIONS 


RINIDAD’S election results do not look 

very promising. With the Left split, 
‘Uriah Butler’s Party and the Independents 
tied with six seats each, leaving two each for 
the Political Progress Group (free enterprise), 
the Trinidad Labour Party and the Caribbean 
Socialist Party. Butler is reported to have 
had a large majority in the oilfield areas, 
where his contribution to the improvement of 
workers’ conditions in the last few years has 
been mainly negative. Nor do reports of the 
election campaign give much hope that he will 
be more constructive in the future. Another 
disturbing feature was the attempt in some 
quarters to rouse racial feelings. The task of 
the political parties in Trinidad is not easy, 
given the mixed composition of the population 
and the labour problems of the oilfield and 
sugar workers. When the present constitution 
was introduced, giving an elected majority in 
the Executive Council and doubling the num- 
ber of elected members in the Legislative 
Council, the Caribbean Socialist Party fought 
hard to get it amended, urging that the 
granting of full ministerial responsibility was 
the best answer to unconstructive agitators 
who gained support only by arguing that 
Britain did not and would not grant freedom 
to people who asked for it nicely. The Colonial 
Office took the view that it was not possible 
to grant responsible government in the 
absence of clearly-defined political parties. It 
looks as though the elections have proved both 
cases. We hope that the progressive mem- 
bers in the motley group who have been 
elected will now be able to find common 
ground in the Legislative Council. 


CREDIT TO MAURITIUS 


TUDENTS looking for innovations in 

colonial social services are not in the habit 
of seeking them in Mauritius. Small and 
remote by comparison with the major 
Colonies, Mauritius nevertheless has to face 
some difficult economic and political problems 
of its own. All the more credit, then, to 
Mauritius for making a start at looking after 
its aged. -On July 1 its non-contributory Old 


Age and Blind Persons Pensions Scheme be- 
came effective, for men and women over 65 
and blind people over 40. The, sums payable 
will be small (Rs.15—1i.e., £1/2/6—a month), 
and they will be paid only to those with in- 
comes of less than Rs.15 a month. The 
scheme is estimated to cost £134,000 a year, 
which will be raised by additional taxation. 
This small community of less than half a 
millién. people has made a beginning. We 
hope that, as Mr. Rankin suggested in the 
House of Commons in May, the many other 
Colonies who have not done even this much 
for their old people will study this example 
from the Indian Ocean. 


DEFENCE OF AFRICA 

(poeee was doubt in many quarters in this 

country when Mr. F. C. Erasmus, South 
Africa’s Defence Minister, arrived in Septem- 
ber to discuss defence with the Ministers of 
Defence and Commonwealth Relations. The 
discussions referred to the defence of Africa 
and the Middle East. Certainly no one in this 
country would decry South Africa’s part in 
the last war, but the political climate of Africa 
has changed since then. South Africa is now 
feared beyond its borders. Already Britain 
has disbanded the Basuto forces because 
South Africa did not like their existence. Will 
South Africa be any more partial to African 
officers in British forces?. There are now 
African officers in West Africa and the Sudan, 
and more are being trained. Only East Africa 
lags behind. We hope this process of training 
will go on. On the other hand, the news that 
the Protectorates were not discussed is re- 
assuring. There is still anxiety on this point, 
as shown by the decision of the Basuto 
National Council to ask for a renewed pledge 
from the British Government that there will 
be no incorporation by South Africa. The 
British Government has given pledges enough, 
but there can be no objection to giving one 
more if it will relieve anxiety. A most 
encouraging sign is the news that cattle 
ranching is being started on a large scale in 
Bechuanaland by the Colonial Development 
Corporation. It is unlikely that this would be 
handed on a platter to South Africa. Yet 
what a pity it is that South Africa should 
have made itself so distrusted that even 
necessary defence discussions should raise a 
cloud of suspicion, and even pledges given and 
repeated should be asked for over ‘and over 
again! 


NATION BUILDING IN MALAYA 


6 A NY force which seeks to function in Asia,’ 

said Pandit Nehru on October 3, ‘ must 
function in terms of nationalism.’ The trouble 
in all our dealings with Malaya since the war 
has been that there nationalism in recognis- 
able form does not yet exist. We are now 
witnessing the first signs of its emergence. 
The most satisfactory features of recent 
developments are that effort is now coming 
from below as well as from above, and that 
the Government's ‘national’ policy is being 
followed through political and economic, as 
well as administrative, channels. 

The first essential for Malayan nationhood 
was administrative unity. This was achieved 
in the Malayan Union constitution of 1946, 
which brought together the two Settlements 
of Penang and Malacca, and the nine Malay 
States. The new administrative unity was 
not, however, matched by political unification. 
The largest of the three racial groups in- 
habiting Malaya—the Malays—were afraid of 
the equal status proposed for immigrants 
whose first loyalty frequently lay to the coun- 
tries — principally China and India — from 
which they had come. The Malay Rulers, the 
Sultans, also objected to the surrender of their 
sovereignty. For the first time in the history 
of the Malays, they took to political action on 
a large scale. Their fears were to some ex- 
tent put at rest by the revised federal con- 
stitution of 1947, which is still in force. 

The making of a constitution is no easy 
task in a country with a population composed 
of 2,427,834 Malays, 1,884,534 Chinese and 
530,638 Indians. This time more weight was 
given to Malay opinion, principally in the con- 
ditions laid down for the acquisition of citzen- 
ship by immigrants. But the politically con- 
scious sections of the population have never 
identified themselves with the constitution, despite 
the fact that it includes an unofficial majority 
in the Legislative Council. All of these un- 
officials are nominated, and they are nominated 
in relation to economic and racial interests, 
not to geographical constituencies. It is a 
sobering thought that Malaya has never had 
a general election. But, indeed, how could it 
_have had? Elections presuppose some agree- 
ment in the population on the basis of 
representation, which in turn presupposes that 
there should be agreement on the basis for 
citizenship. Though many immigrants have 


become citizens since 1948, it is widely felt 
that citizenship should be open to a larger 
section of the population than the present 
regulations allow. The first essential, then, 
if the legislature is to be democratised, is an 
agreement which will make it possible for all 
those who genuinely intend to make Malaya 
their home to participate fully in the life of 
the country. 

Such an agreement is now in sight in the 
agreement reached by the Communities 
Liaison Committee which, if supported, pro- 
vides a basis for new legislation. It suggests 
that citizenship rights should be given to all 
non-Malays born of immigrant parents in 
Malay States who take an oath of allegiance 
to the Ruler, and to immigrants with ten 
years’ residence who become naturalised sub- 
jects of the Sultans. Applicants should in 
addition be able to make themselves under- 
stood in English or Malay. The Chinese and 
Indian members of the Committee have made 
concessions by accepting the language quali- 
fication and the condition that all citizens of 
Malaya must owe allegiance either to the 
King or to a Malay Ruler, the Malays by 
accepting immigrants as fellow-subjects. 

The importance of this move is not confined 
to the chance it may give to solve the citizen- 
ship problem. Any political progress in 
Malaya, then, depends on the development of 
a body of public opinion which cuts across - 
communal rivalries. In 1947 such a body did 
exist on the extreme left only, organised in 
the Council for Joint Action. But this Council 
collapsed in 1948 when the Communists aban- 
doned their immediate post-war policy of co- 
operation with non-Communist elements, and 
took to the jungle in full rebellion. By their 
action, they cut themselves off, not only from 
the moderates in Malaya, but also from all 
claim to the leadership of the future Malayan 
nation, for over 90 per cent. of their terrorists 
are drawn from one racial group only, the 
Chinese. For this they have only themselves 
to blame. National leadership is now in the 
hands of the moderate men—Malays, Indians 
and Chinese—who are prepared to sink their 
memories. They, and the Government, which 
has given full encouragement to their Liaison 
Committee, deserve full credit for their 
courage in coming forward and for their 
political wisdom, 255 


The Government, no doubt encouraged by 
this development, is already preparing for 
increased political responsibility by grouping 
administrative departments. Nine members of 
Legislative Council, of whom some will be 
unofficials, are to take charge of these groups 
and to answer for them in LegCo. At the 
bottom level, there are to be extensive 
advances in local government. In June the 
Legislative Council adopted the Report of a 
Select Committee of the Council which recom- 
mended the holding of elections in the three 
existing municipalities of Penang, Malacca 
and Kuala Lumpur and in 19 other towns of 
the Federation which have a population of 
over 10,000. It is suggested that the resulting 
Councils should have elected majorities, and 
that men and women with literacy and 
residence qualifications should have the vote. 
Voters would also have to be subjects either 
of the King or of the Sultans, or federal 
citizens according to present qualifications. 
Rural Boards are envisaged as a prelude to 
the establishment of elected councils in rural 
areas also. 


The policy of working through those leaders 
who wish to make a nation is subject to the 
danger of too much moderation As Professor 
Silcock* has pointed out, ‘the forces for unity 
almost all exist at the higher social levels.’ 
This danger has been recognised. Already 
the trade unions, despite the existence among 
the workers of nine different languages, are 
creating inter-racial links. Now there is to 
be a drive to promote inter-racial and English 
language schools, with special Government 
financial assistance to the villages. Most im- 
portant of all, the field for economic develop- 
ment has been mapped in the Six-Year 
Development Plan and the Rural and Indus- 
trial Development Authority which will pay 
primary attention to the Malays. If all goes 
well, these measures should make some 
contribution towards lessening the economic 
inequalities which at present delay the attain- 
ment of nationhood, besides leaving thousands 
of people in disgraceful conditions of poverty. 


Perhaps the most unfortunate have been 
the wretched Chinese squatters who have 
been compelled to give food and money to the 
terrorists. In the early days of the rebellion, 
troops simply burnt down the guilty settle- 
ments. Now the squatters are removed to 


* In his pamphlet Dilemma in Malaya. (Fabian 
Colonial Bureau, 1/3d.) which is. the: best’ -detailed 


analysis of the problem of nation-building in Malaya. — 


new settlements with agricultural and irriga- 
tion services to assist their rice production. 
The Government has not been alone in helping 
them. It speaks well for the future of Malaya 
that the Malayan Chinese Association had 
contributed 272,000 dollars by July 6, together 
with materials for building houses and 
schools. And let us hope it is symbolic that 
one group of the 20,000 settled in Johore 
named their new settlement ‘ Free Town.’ 


Malaya needs free villages as well as free 
towns, as the Development Plan recognises. 
It is especially welcome that there is to be 
help for the Malays, who, like most peasants 
in South-East Asia, have been mercilessly 
exploited by credit traders. Capital is to be 
advanced to the fishermen to improve their 
equipment, and to padi producers to extend 
their rice areas and help them to acquire their 
own rice mills. Small scale rubber producers 
will be assisted to replant, and processing 
factories are planned. 


These measures for the Malays are to be 
part of the Plan signed on June 21 by the 
High Commissioner for the whole Federation. 
A large capital investment is required. There 
must be geological and soil surveys, and major 
decisions of policy have to be taken on such 
key questions as smallholdings, the sub- 
division of holdings and absentee landlordism. 
Malaya’s food problem, it is proposed, should 
be tackled through expansion of fruit and 
vegetable production, the encouragement of 
coffee for local consumption, the expansion of 
fisheries and the promotion of stock-rearing. 
Great importance is attached to the improve- 
ment of rice strains, and to the experiments 
in the mechanisation of padi cultivation which 
are now in progress. Expansion programmes 
are also proposed for timber, iron ore and coal. 
The Plan also includes a comprehensive 
programme for the improvement of social 
services, and pays attention to the urgent 
problem of nutrition. Details of its financial 
estimates are given on Page 12. It is drawn 
up in the spirit of Sir Henry Gurney’s 
Foreword,‘... the first assumption we make 
is that the demands of the people for social 
services and social justice must somehow be 
met. The conditions under which people live 
must be improved, and the worker must be 
better off in both the essentials and amenities 
of life. Those who default and make no 
contribution to national wealth can no longer 
expect to draw on it for their own benefit.’ 


“These are bold words. To translaté them 


into action will require every ounce of the 
administration’s energy, and—more important 
still—all the energy of the people. If our 
reading of present signs is correct, there is 


PROGRESS IN 


gptCSE diverse regions known as the Sudan, 

have, following the traditional British 
colonial pattern of political evolution, arrived 
at a critical state of development to-day. The 
stage has been reached at which many 
Sudanese are anxious for complete selfgovern- 
ment, but few are yet adequately skilled and 
trained to run a modern administration. 
Time, goodwill and successful economic under- 
takings are needed.The Sudan is fortunate in 
having the last two in the Gezira experiment 
and in an excellent British service, both civil 
and military. 


One of the main problems involved in hand- 
ling over political control to the Sudanese lies 
not in internal demand but in external pres- 
sure. It is this that makes the situation both 
urgent and dangerous. In 1948, a Legislative 
Assembly was set up; and in 1949, an 
Executive Council. The Assembly, vigorous 
and reasonably representative, has been boy- 
cotted by pro-Egyptian groups. These have 
attempted to poison goodwill by the accusa- 
tion that other parties, in particular the 
Independence Groups now dominant, are 
merely tools of British Imperialism. Every 
step taken by the British administration is 
liable to be scrutinised and misconstrued; 
every attempt to hold a fair balance, painfully 
reminiscent of Palestine. 

The Legislative Assembly, as -at present 
constituted, brings into sharp focus all the 
different ideas, religious sects and regions, 
known as the Sudan. A variety of represen- 
tation is inevitable. 


Ten of its members are directly elected in 


* The first elections were held in November, 1948. 
On January, 1949, Mr. Mayhew, replying to a question 
in the House of Commons, stated that the franchise 
was restricted to men over 25. 336,691 persons were 
registered as electors in the direct elections and the 
primary stage of the indirect elections. This number 
represented c. 8% of the male and female population 
over 21. He was unable to say how many registered 
electors actually voted, since the primary voting in 
most constituencies with indirect election was by 
acclamation. 


now every hope that the political drive which 
Malaya so badly needs will be forthcoming. 
If it is, Malaya has the chance to emerge as 
one of the new nations of South-East Asia. 


THE SUDAN 


the large towns, 42 are indirectly elected in 
the north, 13 are selected by Province Coun- 
cils in the primitive southern areas, and 10 
are nominated by the Governor-General. 
Every suggestion for change and extension in 
the franchise* is eagerly watched and 
criticised by the pressure groups round the 
Assembly. At the highest level, the Executive 
Council, Sudanese leaders have made their 
mark, scrutinising particularly all proposals 
affecting education and local government. 
Recent changes have brought the number of 
Sudanese members to seven, as against the 
British five, and many hope that all seats will 
be occupied by Sudanese by 1952. 


Economics and independence 


Perhaps the most hopeful sign at present in 
Sudan politics is the growth of national con- 
sciousness as distinct from a tendency to lean 
on Egypt. The Umma, advance wing of the 
Independence movement, wants independence 
before 1952, and relations with both Britain 
and Igypt to be put on a Treaty‘basis. The 
demand for union with Egypt is being in- 
creasingly outweighed by the demand for 
independence, partly because of historical 
opposition to Egyptian claims, and partly be- 
cause of such issues as the Nile Waters Agree- 
ment of 1949, by which the use of river waters 
by the Sudan is regulated. Peasants who see 
famine for lack of irrigation, and, at the same 
time, the Nile waters flowing past them to 
Egypt, find it difficult to realise the latter’s 
need as compared with their own. What is 
needed most is economic development, and for 
this all sections of the independence move- 
ment recognise that British assistance is 
necessary. The Government’s £E10m. Five- 
year Development Plan is doing much to meet 
Umma demands, both by organising the 
country socially and economically, and by 
bringing as many Sudanese as possible into 
the Civil Service, where they can both help 
and gain understanding of the problems in- 
volved. Even in the south, there have been 
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such efforts as the Zande scheme, under which 
50,000 families have been re-settled to facili- 
tate the provision of health and education 
services, improvements have been made in the 
production of cotton, groundnuts and palm 
oil, and a ginning factory has been started, 
with spinning and weaving plant expected to 
be functioning within two years. 


The most important economic venture in 
the Sudan is, however, the Gezira cotton- 
growing scheme, launched 25 years ago and 
now nationalised. Its importance extends far 
beyond the fact that it has been the most 
spectacular and successful large scale develop- 
ment in Africa, and a model for future 
agricultural undertakings. As Mr. Gaitskell 
formerly General Manager for the Gezira 
Companies and now Chairman of the National 
Board, observed, it has been the ‘dynamo of 
the Sudan.’ The scheme was much more 
successful than had at first been anticipated: 
the 1949 cotton crop alone was worth £134 
millions, and it produces in addition an average 
annual output of 60,000 tons of grain. 
Its Tripartite organisation followed neither 
Russian State Socialism nor American private 
enterprise. It was a partnership between the 
Government, which provided nearly a million 
acres of land under an adequate system of 
tenure, the Gezira Companies which provided 
capital, organisation apd marketing, and 
native tenants cultivating something like forty 
acres per family under expert guidance with 
financial aid. In share terms, the Government 
and the tenants held 40% each, and the Com- 
panies the remaining 20%. During the first 
years of uncertainty and setback, it is im- 
probable that the experiment could have sur- 
vived without the capital and skill provided 
by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, although 
in recent years, not only has it provided the 
Government with a handsome budget surplus 
for social welfare schemes, but it has kept 
twenty-five thousand tenants in a once un- 
dreamed of state of prosperity. 


National Board of the Gezira 


The growth of nationalist feeling inevitably 
meant the end of Tripartite system, once the 
original concession came to an end in 1950. 
Following the recommendations of a Select 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly, a 
National Board,* rather on the lines of the 


* For further details see Fact, page 11. 


British Coal Board, was finally established in 
July. Great emphasis has been laid on the 
need for the Board to be independent of 
politics and to have full freedom of action, 
although subject to the control of the 
Executive Council. It was emphasised in the 
Assembly that although the Sudanisation of 
the Gezira would be an important advance in 
self-government, promotion must be by merit 
alone. Recruitment of Sudanese inspectors 
has actually started. But as Mr. Gaitskell 
pointed out in his broadcast in July, foreign 
capital is no longer available, and great 
efficiency and economy will have to be 
practised while the Board builds up reserves. 
The situation of the tenants will remain much 
the same under nationalisation. They will 
retain all the advantages of co-operative 
socialism and technical aid for their cotton 
crops and independent control of their other 
crops. In the past, the tenant has sometimes 
hired labour rather than save money and work 
himself. Hailey pointed out in his Survey 
that possibly the tenancy and supervisory 
conditions in the Gezira did not give the 
tenant the same interest in his holding that 
similar experiments in India with more inde- 
pendence in tenure gave. On the other hand, 
some tenants were by no means as advanced 
as the Indian peasants, and many of those who 
came from Nigeria and French Africa would 
in any case not remain permanently. 


The Gezira peasant is, however, anxious to 
advance and has taken to the many oppor- 
tunities in the Gezira’ for improvement in 
health, housing, education and local self 
government. It is as an experimental centre 
in all forms of social welfare, as well as 
economic development, that the wider impor- 
tance of the Gezira experiment lies. 


The nationalisation of the Gezira can, in 
fact, be regarded as the economic counterpart 
of the poltical changes which are making a 
nation out of the Sudanese. It is, as Mr. 
Gaitskell has pointed out, ‘an event of great 
emotional meaning in the history of Anglo- 
Sudanese relations. For it is nothing less 
than a real grant of economic independence.’ 
There is no doubt that political independence 
will follow. The Arab proverb: ‘ Permanence 
comes through change’ is another way of 
expressing the British theory of evolution 
rather than revolution. There is still time to 
hope for this in the Sudan. 


Molly Mortimer 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


Settlers’ Viewpoint 


The Government of Uganda and the United Kingdom 
recently issued a joint assurance that they will continue 
to develop the Protectorate for the benefit of the African 
population. The following leading article comments on 
that statement: 


_ The only real claim to land by any people, at any 

time in history, is based on the full and proper use 
of the land. That applies with equal force to Uganda, 
to the Highlands of Kenya, to the empty spaces of 
Tanganyika. And even that claim can only be 
sustained in the last resort by the ability of the State 
to protect it by successfully defeating every act of 
aggression against its boundaries. That protection, 
in the modern history of East Africa, has been pro- 
vided by armed forces in which European settlers 
have furnished the leadership for Africans in the 
battlefield in the defence of their common home. 
Without that protection, without the help and 
strength which was thus given them, Africans (in- 
cluding those in Uganda) would not have been able to 
repel invaders. 


It is also necessary to remember, when assurances 
are given, that had there been no stable European 
government in the East African territories some 
Africans now enjoying possession of tribal lands, and 
coveting more, probably would have been forcibly 
moved off these lands by stronger tribes... 


The statement explains that the Government of 
Uganda will not alienate land against the wishes of 
the African local government, ‘unless satisfied that 
such alienation will promote the economy and social 
well-being of the inhabitants of the territory.’ Then 
follows the important qualification: ‘In each case the 
Government will consider whether the particular 
undertaking for which the land is required could be 
successfully conducted at the time, or in the reason- 
ably near future, by Africans.’ In their anxiety to 
overtake the mischief of the agitator, His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Uganda are 
tunning a considerable risk of so tying their own 
hands as to affect adversely or at least to retard the 
legitimate development of Uganda... 


At the present time great developments are in 
progress, or planned, including the harnessing of the 
Nile waters and the exploitation of mineral resources. 
These undertakings require the use of land in some 
form. They pre-suppose, also, that in the not very 
distant future, Uganda will begin to pass into the 
stage of substantial industrial development, that fac- 
tories will be established, new towns required for 
industrial workers, new mining areas developed. In 
all these progressive changes land will have an im- 
portant and essential place. 


So, too, will the element of security of title. The 
African cannot today undertake, create, direct or 
finance these developments. They are Europe’s con- 
tribution, the contribution of civilisation, of State 
and private enterprise, to the opening up of Africa’s 
great natural wealth for the benefit of the world as 
a whole. These undertakings cannot play their full 
part, perhaps cannot even begin, unless investors have 
a sense of security at least as good’ in Uganda as 
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they would have elsewhere. To seek to impose upon 
such enterprises not only restrictive conditions about 
land ownership but a condition that when the African 
is considered by Government to be ready to take over 
an enterprise he should be enabled to do so (which 
is the logical interpretation of the policy statement) 
is hardly likely to be a course of action to encourage 
private capital to take the risk which the political 
trends in Uganda already suggest are emerging... 


East African Standard, 14 July, 1950. 


Another View from Nigeria 


In their comment on the Report of the Fitzgerald Com- 
mission on the Enugu shooting of November, 1949, nearly 
all the Nigerian nationalist newspapers have concentrated 
their attack on British officials, particularly the police 
officer responsible for the firing, and have refrained from 
comment on the Commission’s condemnation of the réle 
of the Secretary of the Miners’ Union, Mr. Ojiyi. The 
Nigerian Coal Board has now announced that it will have 
no further dealings with Mr. Ojiyi, and the Nigerian 
Statesman —always strongly nationalist in tone—has pub- 
lished the following comment:— 


The news about the withdrawal of recognition from 
Mr. Ojiyi either as Secretary or representative of the 
Miners’ Union or of any body of miners is received 
with great satisfaction. This step had long been over- 
due. A ‘thoroughly worthless and dishonest man ’— 
to quote Fitbgerald Commission ... And if the Coal 
Board had taken this step and stuck to it long before 
this time probably many things like the recent strike 
and shooting might not have arisen to darken the 
history of the Nigerian Labour dispute. 


We do not in the least agree with some Lagos 
papers’ defence of him and their condemnation of the 
Board and Mr. Phillip. It seems to us as blind and 
unreasonable anti-authoritarianism and does not help 
anything. Is ‘worthless and dishonest’ Ojiyi any the 
less so simply because he is a blackman? Why must 
we ceaselessly condemn Mr. Phillip who apparently 
without any special or private hatred for the miners 
or for anybody exceeded his boundary and committed 
an error of judgment in a supreme hour of crisis? 
Many people including an African police officer under 
such circumstances may behave in a similar way. 
And neither an African nor a European police officer 
should be placed on the same category of evil with 
a man of the character of Mr. Ojiyi, be he an African 
or a European, who deliberately plans to...confuse poor 
ignorant people who are fighting for their rights and 
have put him in a position to fight for them. 


Nigerian Statesman, August 26, 1950. 


Trade Unions and Politics 


Now that the Trade Unions have achieved what 
may be regarded as the full bloom of political power 
it would be wise for their leaders to pause and 
examine the manner of their growth and the responsi- 
bilities of their functions. It was only natural that 
in the conditions into which Jamaica had been per- 
mitted to deteriorate, Trade Unions should have 
developed with greater speed in their political aspect 
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than in their social and industrial implications. That 
was necessary because only political change could 
bring about the climate in which Trade Unions could 
prosper. That climate, as we have pointed out, has 
now been achieved... 


The primary responsibility of a Trade Union to- 
wards its members is to protect his skill both from 
exploitation by the employer and by his fellow worker. 
It is natural that in Jamaica where there is no long 
tradition of skill and where facilities for training 
have been limited that there should be a great 
dilution of labour. Until workers realise that the 
pace of the most highly skilled workers is the pace 
of the most inefficient where overall production is 
concerned, he will not be able to grasp the funda- 
mental of equal pay for equal work. Nor can Trade 
Unions be truly in a position to guarantee their 
members improved conditions of service with im- 
proved volume of output, since volume of output, tied 
as it must be, to the output of the most inefficient 
worker, cannot expand by anything like the ratio 
necessary to provide every worker with a reasonable 
return in keeping with the demands of the community 
in which he lives. For this reason we should like to 
see the Trade Unions pressing for such needs as a 
proper apprenticeship system and of the rating of 
workers’ skill by their Trade Unions... 


We attach supreme importance to this aspect of 
Trade Unionism since it is the real fundamental of 
power of Trade Unionism. It reinforces the right 
to a rising standard of living for all their members 


Activities of 


A most successful conference 
held on September 23 at 
Denison Hall. The conference 
was organised jointly with the 
London Labour Party and the Southern Regional 
organisation of the Labour Party, and was open only 
to Party members. Outstanding speeches were made 
by the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, P.C., M.P., Dr. Rita 
Hinden and Mr. Reginald Sorensen, M.P. It was 
unfortunate that the Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech Jones 
was unable to attend, but the speech which he had 
intended to give was circulated to those present. 
Discussions were lively and the questions showed that 
Labour Party members were taking a keen interest 
in colonial problems. The Conference speeches have 
been embodied in a pamphlet, The Way Forward, 
which will be circulated free to members of the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau and to members of the 
Fabian Society. The pamphlet may be ordered from 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 11, Dartmouth Street, 
Bondon, S.W.1 (price 1/3, postage per copy 1d.). 


Conference and 
New Publication 


OS PR 


A public meeting was held on 

‘East Africa October 16 at Holborn Hall on East 
; Africa. The speaker was Mr. John 

Dugdale, M.P., Minister of State for the Colonies, 
who had just returned from his tour of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Lord Faringdon 
took the Chair. Mr. Dugdale spoke of East Africa’s 
agricultural problems, stressing particularly the need 
to save the soil. Referring to the economic contribu- 


and increases their bargaining power, not only with 
management, but with political parties which desire 
their support and which they may desire to support 
in order to translate, wherever necessary, their social 
and industrial demands into political action. 


It is only when Trade Unions have so regularised 
their position that they can, indeed, with justice, 
demand political action to gain desirable ends on the 
same basis as any other organisation... 


Any political party seeking public support must be 
pledged to the wide field of national wellbeing. It 
is for the party serving this whole field to decide if 
political. action is desirable, to what extent it is. 
practicable, and how such action must be taken in 
the interests of the whole country. 


It is for this reason that we welcome the evidence 
of maturity displayed at the recent Annual Con- 
ference of the People’s National Party on the 
question of Trade Union affiliation. A Trade Unionist 
who accepts preferment among the leaders of the 
Party must realise that he thereby enters upon a 
wider field of public service and takes on responsi- 
bilities beyond those of the sectional field which he — 
has left. This is the very wise attitude adopted in 
other countries where parties are supported by 
organisations which are part of the general com- 
munity. It is, indeed, the only attitude unless we 
are to reverse the mathematical law that the part 
cannot be equal to the whole. 


Public Opinion, Jamaica, September 2, 1950. 


the Bureau 


tion made by white settlement, he pointed out that 
African peasants in Uganda, with official guidance, 
were also contributing, without white settlement. He 
reaffirmed His Majesty’s Government’s opposition to 
racial discrimination. 
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: f We announce with regret the resigna- 
Resignation tion of Dr. Rita Hinden from her post 
as Secretary of the Fabian Colonial 

Bureau, a position which she has held since its 
formation in 1940. In ten years Dr. Hinden has 
rendered immeasurable service to the Labour move- 
ment and to the cause of colonial freedom. The 
Bureau’s regret at her resignation is modified only 
by the fact that her service is to continue. She is 
now working with the Labour Party Research Depart- 
ment on the Party’s programme of mutual aid to 
under-developed countries, and in December she will 
go to British Guiana as a member of the Commission 
appointed by the Secretary of State to devise con- 
stitutional proposals for that Colony. She will remain 
associated with the Bureau as Honorary Secretary. 


Her place as Secretary will be taken by Miss. 
Marjorie Nicholson, previously Assistant Secretary. 


ERRATUM 


We apologise for an error on Page 7 of our 
September number, to which our attention has been 
drawn. We stated that ‘Tanganyika aims at 100 new 
settlers a year, to take up 100,000 acres each.’ The 
last figure, should, of course, have been 1,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 


I write to support your view, expressed in the 
October, 1950, number of Venture, that East African 
problems should be discussed by representatives of 
the communities concerned, not by commissions of 
experts from outside. Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees are avenues of escape from decisions. My 
experience as chairman of the Salisbury (Rhodesia) 
Social Security Committee (composed of Europeans, 
Coloureds, Asians and Africans) satisfied me that 
difficulties are overcome, goodwill secured, and de- 
cisions accepted through the exercise of intelligent 
appreciation that the interests of all sections of a 
community are complementary and interdependent. 
Recently in Parliament, Sir Godfrey Huggins said 
racial relations in Southern Rhodesia were deteriora- 
ting: but he has repeatedly refused requests for 
round-table discussions. 


_ The several communities have to live together in 
one country. Therefore the sooner they themselves 
determine their relationships (without irritating inter- 
vention from outside) the better for their future 
happiness and the prosperity of their country. 


I am, etc. 


London, W.C.2. Reginald Heath. 


Dear Sir, 


Your September, 1950, number of Venture was en- 
riched by a summary of Labour Government achieve- 
ments in the Colonies. Thank you so much for your 
publicity and for all the encouragement it gives. But 
you lamented on what you thought are the fruitless 
results of these achievements: ‘But what is the 
result? Everywhere in the Colonies the spirit of 
nationalism is rampant; the hatred of the white man 
mounts. Every few months there are reports of dis- 
turbances, often accompanied by bloodshed, from one 
Colony or another. In spite of what is being done 
the criticism is shouted from the rooftops that there 
is no progress at all. Asia is in revolution and the 
whole of the colonial world is in ferment. Whatever 
good we do, under these circumstances, makes no 
emotional impact.’ 


Assuming that your statement is right and that ‘the 
hatred of the white man’ is mounting, what is your 
Party doing to win back the confidence of colonial 
people before this hatred assumes unmanageable 
proportions? Merely pointing out the existence of 
hatred does no good to either side. You further 
deduced the cause of this hatred to be wrapped up 
in the race problem. Should we not cease to think 
of race differences, since it only leads to stereotype 
thinking? The sooner we begin to solve all human 
questions and race problems from the bluntly human 
point of view without allusions to colour and race, 
the sooner shall we arrive at the right answer. 


Are you right to say ‘the hatred of the white man 
mounts’? If hatred really exists in the hearts of 
colonials, is it hatred of white men, or hatred of the 
inhuman acts of certain white men? One of the sick- 
messes that have afflicted these islands for centuries 
is greed. There is a strong class system which has 
created social difficulties among white men, and these 
difficulties have been extended to the Colonies. 
you want to see the parallel to the conditions of 
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inequality lamented by Cobbett in Britain, go to East 
Africa. Again, in spite of centuries of Christianity 
which preaches the universal brotherhood of man, a 
white Christian still finds it hard to receive an African 
or an Indian as a brother-in-law. Christianity is a 
thin veneer over thick layers of inequalities. 

There is a fear among certain British circles that 
Communism is preying on their mistakes. I am not 
a Communist, but I consider that the African who 
turns ‘red’ is not altogether a fool if he sees, and 
follows, a new light in the brotherhood of people who 
receive him on equal terms. The fault is not his, 
but that of his tutors who have created social difficul- 
ties in his way. The coloured races have failed to 
receive a really beneficial emotional impact because 
they have been given material education and have 
been shown superficial love by the white man. Thus 
they praise the white man for all the material 
progress achieved, but question his God. The white 
man is not hated, but looked on with suspicion. For 
those of us who wish to promote good international 
relations, the fear is not whether one race is seeking 
to be everlastingly called master, but what outbursts 
persistent acts of inhumanity will lead to. There are 
one hundred and three national organisations working 
on race relations. I hope they will find a solution 
for which Christianity so far has laboured in vain. 

Yours faithfully, 
Eso Efem. 


13, Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W.3. 
Dear Sir, 


I write to support the views expressed by Mr. 
Godwin A. M. Lewanika in your October number, 
and to add some more reasons why Northern 
Rhodesian Africans are opposed to federation with 
Southern’ Rhodesia: 

1. The Africans in Southern Rhodesia are not 
allowed to do skilled work side by side with 
Europeans, whether they are capable of doing this 
or not. 

2. There are no Africans in the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament, but we already have two 
members in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Council. 

3. The day we federate with Southern Rhodesia 
will be the day we shall say ‘Goodbye’ to freedom. 
I mean freedom as I see it in England. Freedom 
of the Press as defended by Milton and freedom of 
speech. 

4. If we federate, the home government will not 
have access to internal administration of the govern- 
ment that will follow. This will be their domestic 
affair. 

5. We do not want to be the second South Africa, 
and we do not approve of the people behind the idea 
of federation. We know very well that whatever 
they may call it, they aim at amalgamation and 
responsible government, in whch Great Britain will 
have no upper hand. 

It is not true that Northern Rhodesian Africans are 
opposed to anything new. We have agreed to 
European education, European medicines, working on 
European farms, and working. underground in mines. 
But we resent changes which are designed to benefit 
only one race. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mufaya Mumbuna. 

School of Oriental and African Studies. 
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Guide to Books 


Dearest Priscilla 


Letters to the wife of a Colonial Civil Servant 
by Emily Bradley. (Max Parrish, 12s. 6d.). 


Mrs. Bradley has done a very fine job in writing 
a book, not only of advice to young wives, but full 
of detailed suggestions and including a practical list 
of essentials necessary for colonial life. Indeed, the 
author is so alarmingly thorough, that I paused to 
consider whether I would have dared to undertake 
domestic and social responsibilities in the Colonies 
had I read her book before my first attempt. My 
second reaction was a regret that I had not met the 
author in the Colonies, as she sets a high standard 
for wives in discussing social work and attitudes to- 
wards the-colonial peoples. 


J should like her to have stressed the importance of 
training for social work and leisure interests in this 
country before going out to the Colonies. Often the 
first impact is a consciousness of intense heat and 
loneliness, a recognition that life has to be rebuilt on 
a different pattern, and preparation is needed for the 
effort to be successful. How few women can create 
gardens from virgin soil and make their frocks from 
paper patterns; how few are expert cooks or trained 
teachers, secretaries or social welfare workers! [I 
remember so well my first effort at social work, taking 
charge of Baby Weighing centres in an African 
Colony, with no personal experience of babies and no 


A Native Policy for Africa 


By David Stirling and N. H. Wilson (The 
Capricorn Africa Society, P.O.B. 1663, Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia, 2s. 6d.). 


The authors of this pamphlet are preparing a. book, 
Africa: Key Conttnent, in which they are to argue 
the case that the development of Africa will be of 
as much importance to the world as the discovery of 
North America. In the meantime they have given 
us a useful comparative study of the African policy 
of the Colonial Office, the ‘Two Pyramids Policy’ of 
Southern Rhodesia and the ‘Apartheid’ policy of 
South Africa. The writers claim that only the 
Southern Rhodesian policy meets the three aims 
necessary for the development of Capricorn Africa— 
(a) the increase of European immigration on the 
largest possible scale; (b) the promotion of the 
economic, social and political advance of the Africans; 
(c) the provision of ample Reserves where’ those 
Africans unable or unwilling to accommodate them- 


‘selves to the European economy may continue their 


previous training in this country in a Maternal and ‘ 


Child Welfare Centre. I had nothing to contribute 
but interest and goodwill. There is so much to be 
done, but if sincere and friendly contacts. with the 
colonial people are to be achieved—a bedrock essential 
for an integrated colonial life—then something more 
solid than goodwill should be offered. 


Mrs. Bradley has tackled the most difficult question 
of all—race relations. She shows much wisdom and 
kindliness, but a certain limitation in her belief that 
the British way of life founded on Christian civilisa- 
tion is ‘a bomb-proof sheltér carved out of the living 
rock’ and that any political or economic or social 
structure built on that rock will survive and is worth 
perpetuating. That is true for the majority of western 
peoples but with more experience of Asia than Africa, 
I feel we can do no more than try to live up to 
our own standards and leave the colonial peoples to 
decide what is of value to them in our civilisation. 


A fundamental question that Mrs. Bradley has not 
treated with the thoroughness that she devotes to 
housing, social work, and leisure interests is the prob- 
lem of children. Colonial servants may well be good 
fathers and better administrators when they have 
children, but undoubtedly the children suffer. 
have they the ‘security of a home and the certainty 
of two parents in the home. Boarding schools and 
helpful relatives are not a satisfactory answer. But 
in this section, as in every other subject, the author 
has useful advice to give from her own experience 
of rearing babies in the Colonies. 


In short, a book that fills a very real need, and 
the easy personal style of the writer adds much charm 
to the subject matter. 


Colonial Waf'e. 
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traditional way of life, developing on their own lines. 
The authors will never convince Socialists that the 
‘Two Pyramids Policy’ meets their second aim or 
that it presents a solution to the problem of plural 
societies of East and Central Africa. They will 
probably -be equally unlucky with South Africa, but 
the clear statement of advantages and disadvantages 
of the three policies being pursued, written from the 
Southern Rhodesian angle, is of value to all of us. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Prospects cf an Asian Unicn. By H. Venkatasub- 
biah. (Indian Council of World Affairs.) An interesting 
examination of the political, economic and social pro- 
blems of the Asian countries arising out of the study of 
an Asian States system using the organisation of the 
American States, with comment on the relationship of 
a possible Asian regional union to the United Nations. 


Introducing the Eastern Dependencies. (H.M.S.O- 
ls. 6d.) A delightful book, guaranteed to fascinate 
children. The photographs, wood-cuts and maps could. 


hardly be better. 


Colonial Development. (Quarterly magazine of the 
Colonial Development Corporation, 33, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 1s.) Advertisements, photographs, light 
relief, with short factual articles on C.D.C. schemes— 
the Gambia poultry farm, colonial timber, gold mining 
in British Guiana, surplus meat in the Falklands, etc. 


The Outldok for Adult Education by David Kimble 
(West African Affairs Pamphlets. Bureau of Current 
Affairs, 7d.). Written by the Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University College of the Gold Coast, this 
pamphlet discusses such problems as the relation of 
adult education to mass education, standards in extra- 
mural classes, the réle of the university and of 
voluntary organisations. A valuable introduction to a 
subject which requires considerable discussion, since 
colonial conditions impose major modifications on 
traditional British concepts of adult education. 


Fact 


MARSHALL AID AND THE 
BRITISH COLONIES 


A bilateral agreement has been made between the 
Economic Co-operation Administration and the United 
Kingdom to which all British territories, except 
Bermuda, have agreed. All grants are made to the 
United Kingdom, which has to provide an equivalent 
in sterling to the amount of dollar grants required. 
Five per cent. of this deposit is used for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the United States Government 
and for the purchase of strategic materials. 95 per 
cent. is spent by the United Kingdom in agreement 
with the United States. In the last year, machinery 
has been created by E.C.A. whereby direct aid can be 
given to dependent territories. E.C.A. assistance is 
given in three ways :— 


1. Technical assistance: Salaries of American experts 
are paid in dollars when British experts are not 


available. 


Deficiency materials: American equipment is 
provided either when it is not available from the 
United Kingdom or to save long delays in delivery, 
particularly equipment concerned with the produc- 
tion of strategic materials. 


Reserve Fund of 20 million dollars for develop- 
ment projects. 


2. 


3. 


Under technical assistance, E.C.A. is assisting in the 
recruiting and financing of American and Canadian 
geologists to assist the territorial geological survey 
of British territories overseas. Transport experts 
have been provided for a survey of the proposed 
tailway route through Northern Rhodesia to Tan- 
ganyika and for the planning of additional transport 
facilities from Southern Rhodesia to the Mozambique 
coast. E.C.A. is examining soil erosion projects 
investigated by American agricultural experts. An 
American public health expert starts work next year 
on the study of methods to fight schistosomiasis, 
eaused by a snail-borne parasite which infects water. 
Another American expert is studying public health 
problems on the Volta River in the Gold Coast where 
industrial developments are planned as the result of 
damming the river to provide hydro-electric power. 


Jamaica, under the second section, the supply of 
deficiency materials, has benefited to the extent of 
$175,000 for the purchase of electricity generating 
equipment and $4m. for the development of a new 
bauxite project. The plant will have a:production of 
about 40,000 tons of alumina (semi-processed bauxite) 
a year. Repayment will be in aluminium to the US. 
over eight years. 

Northern Rhodesia and Kenya have both benefited 
through the financing of American equipment to in- 
crease the production of cobalt and kyanite where 
British equipment could not be delivered on time. 

Mauritius has received a grant of $13,000 for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery to increase the 
production of maize, rice, potatoes, etc. 

Malta has been given relief under the third section 


of financing development projects. It has long been 
recognised that the only two effective ways to relieve 
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the over-population and unemployment were by means 
of emigration and the development of secondary 
industries. A grant from E.C.A. of $2,300,000 to meet 
half the cost of erecting a badly-needed new electric 
power plant will make possible the canning of fruit 
and vegetables, the manufacting of biscuits, margarine, 
shoes, cement and textiles. 


Road development. From the $20m. reserve fund, 
$1m. has been allocated for the purchase of American 
earth-moving and road-building equipment in seven 
British territories:—Gold Coast, $314,000; Northern 
Rhodesia, $267,000; Nigeria, $19,000; Sierra Leone, 
$91,000; Nyasaland, $65,000; North Borneo, $48,000; 
and Sarawak, $40,000. In the two latter Colonies the 
extension of roads will open up new areas for rice 
cultivation so sorely needed in East Asia. 


British Somaliland will benefit by reservoir con- 
struction. Small reservoirs costing $36,000 are to be 
built at suitable points along the routes taken by 
camels from the coast to inland grazing areas. 


Cyprus has a land reclamation plan and is to receive 
$20,000 for the anti-erosion programme. Food pro- 
duction should be increased for domestic consumption 
and export. 


NATIONALISATION 
OF THE GEZIRA SCHEME 


On June 29th, 1950, the Sudan Government paid 
nearly £3m. for the assets of the Sudan Plantations 
Syndicate and the Kassala Cotton Company. The 
new public Board took over on the following day. 
The Board consists of Mr. A. Gaitskell, three British 
officials, and three Sudanese, one of them serving 
full-time with special responsibility for social 
development. 


In proposing nationalisation, the Financial Secretary 
to the Government suggested that the Board should 
be responsible to the Executive Council, whose 
authority should be greater than that of the U.K. 
Government over the Coal Board, owing to the large 
proportion of Government revenue drawn from the 
Scheme. This principle was accepted by the Select 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly appointed to 
make proposals, which suggested that the Executive 
Council’s authority should be exercised through the 
Financial Secretary, himself a member of the Board. 

The interests of the people of the Sudan will be 
protected through the Executive Council, those of 
the people of the Gezira itself through the Local 
Government Authority, Block Councils, Village Coun- 
cils, and the Tenants’ Representative Body. At least 
half the members of the Local Committee are to be 
Sudanese, and Sudanese are to be trained to under- 
take positions of the highest responsibility. 

The Board has accepted responsibility for social 
development, which will be made a definite charge 
on the profits of the Scheme. It is envisaged that 
the Board will regard it as its function to pioneer 
and experiment in malaria-control, bore-wells, etc. 
after which ‘the execution and cost are on others’ 
(Gaitskell, 15.7.50). Wherever possible, it will operate 
through existing local bodies. 263 


The Select Committee estimated that the Board 
would require annually £750,000 for general expenses, 
interest and sinking fund, ££75,000 for research and 
£E250,000 for social development. The Committee 


MALAYA’S SIX-YEAR 


We give below figures from The Draft Development 
Plan of the Federation of Malaya (Appendices A-D 
and Y pp. 15-20 and 121 and 122) to indicate the 
expenditure contemplated on the main items of 
development. The figures are in Malayan dollars, 
each equivalent to 2s. 4d. 


Funds for the Development Plan are to be derived 
from (a) Federal Funds (with increases in income 
tax and customs tax planned); (b) State or Settle- 
ment Funds (c) Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund; (d) Loans. 


Tor instance, in the case of the Education pro- 
gramme, out of an estimated capital expenditure of 


recommended the immediate building up of two re- _ 


serve funds of at least £E3m. each, one for the Board 
and one to be held on a communal basis for the 
tenants. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


35,015,000 Malayan dollaris $4,850,000 have been 
applied for to the C.D.W.F. for the new Technical 
College in Kuala Lumpur. In the Medical Programme 
just under half of the estimated total capital expendi- 
ture is to be met by C. D. and W. Funds for a 
Training School, Health Centres, Tuberculosis Clinics 
and Sanatoria. 


Housing finance is to be met by the establishment 
of a Housing Trust with power to borrow and raise 
capital, make loans, to lease or purchase and hold 
land, buildings. After the initial capital grant from 
Government, the Trust is to rely on its own borrowing 
powers—spending $2m. annually. 


A. Social Services. 


Capital Expenditure 
(7000 dollars) 


1950 
EDUCATION 2,510 
LABOUR — 
MEDICAL 1,562 
SOCIAL WELFARE 307 


Recurrent Expenditure 
(7000 dollars) 


B. Resources and Utilities. 


AGRICULTURAL 370 
FISHERIES 243 
FORESTRY ee 1,031 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES _ 
HOUSING ... _— 
LAND SETTLEMENT Sct 485 
DRAINAGE AND_ IRRIGATION 4,862 


Total Rising to maximum 

1955 1950-55 1950 1955 each year 
4,280 35,015 548 6,671 10,566 
90 455 —- 10 355 
2,542 16,896 13 5,103 5,613 
337 2,881 2 1,105 ~ 1,210 
100 2,863 — 912 917 
— 3,268 —- 87 212 
860 6,584 6 733 720 
— 5 — 75 75 
= 3,000 = os = 
485 2,910 _— —_ — 
4,237 28,835 200 1,179 1,475 


NOTE.—AII figures are subject to revision; those for the first year (1950) are based 
upon the Draft Estimates for that year. 


For Reference November, 1950. 
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